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REDESIGNING 
THE HOME 


BING’S ART NOUVEAU WORKSHOPS 


GABRIEL P. WEISBERG 





F= n preparation for the first exhibition at his Salon 
| de l'Art Nouveau in 1895, Bing began to think 


about how home interiors might be transformed 





+= to correspond to new ideas about daily living: 
how to allow more light and air into living quarters, 

as well as how to move away from outdated decorative 
traditions. He asked a number of prominent European 
designers to create furniture ensembles that would fit 

a more modern concept of interior décor. Bing com- 
missioned a bedroom from Maurice Denis; a waiting 
room from Edouard Vuillard (fig. 128); a salon with wall- 
decoration from Paul-Albert Besnard (fig. 129); a boudoir 
from the Australian Charles Conder; a smoking room from 
the Belgians Henry Van de Velde and Georges Lemmen; 
and a sitting room and a dining room, also from Van de 
Velde (fig. 114). These furnishings — combined with paint- 
ings by such Nabi artists as Paul-Elie Ranson and Maurice 


Denis — conveyed the sense of newness that Bing was 
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after. Five of these rooms were exhibited in his re- 
modelled galleries at 22, rue de Provence and 19, rue 
Chauchat, where they were part of the first Salon de 
l'Art Nouveau that opened in December 1895. 

The rooms received mixed reviews in Paris. But 
whether they were regarded as successful is almost 
beside the point; what is significant is that Bing used 
the model room concept to demonstrate that domestic 
spaces needed fundamental reshaping. In contrast to 
the prevailing style, with heavy, ornate furniture, Bing's 
interiors now incorporated subtler colours and less 
ornate furniture that emphasised the integrity of the 
materials, and a simple, uncluttered design. Smaller 
practical objects — ceramics, dishes, lamps — as well as 
curtains and rugs, incorporated the same design prin- 
ciples as the furniture, which added up to a unified en- 
vironment. Bing was at the vanguard of a whole new con- 
cept in interior design, familiar to homeowners today 
but unknown in the late nineteenth century: the idea 
that complete rooms could be transported and installed 
in the home of a potential client. Historicism, a reliance 


on styles of the past, had come to an end.’ 
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1897 INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION 
IN DRESDEN 


Bing's interiors continued to provoke debate through 
early 1897. He decided to promote his rooms beyond 
France, to tap into a wider market and perhaps to neutral- 
ise the somewhat negative reception they had received 
in Paris. In May 1897, Bing sent the five rooms to an 
international art show in Dresden.” This wide-ranging 
exhibition, which included other model rooms produced 
elsewhere in Europe, offered Bing the opportunity to pro- 
mote his artists and wares and to compete with other 
design firms. 

Each of Bing's rooms was carefully installed in the 
exhibition hall. Photographs of three of Van de Velde's 
rooms — the salon with wall fabric designed by Paul-Elie 
Ranson, the chimney from the sitting room (fig. 184), 
and the dining room with wainscoting — were repro- 
duced in Dekorative Kunst and L'Art Décoratif.? A large 
number of smaller objects, including ceramics by Adrien 
Dalpayrat of the firm Dalpayrat et Lesbros and glasswork 
by Louis Comfort Tiffany, were added to the newly in- 
stalled rooms.* This exhibition established Bing's shop 


as the primary outlet for art nouveau and his designers 
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as being at the forefront of a totally new interior dec- 
orating style. 

The German press responded mostly favourably to 
the innovative model rooms, and the reviews were ab- 
stracted for a publication that serves as a useful discourse 
on Bing's new direction in interior design.? One critic 
wrote that while ° “Tart nouveau” has often been ridiculed 
[...] one has to admit that indeed new beginnings for a 
‘new art in the house’ are present. [...] The furniture and 
entire décor of [Bing's] rooms are certainly stripped of 
excessive decoration and traditional forms and created 
entirely in pure materials that show delicately balanced, 
utilitarian forms. [...] Every piece shows that it was cre- 
ated for a practical purpose, but at the same time that 
artistically trained hands were involved in its creation. 
The impact of the interiors on prospective buyers was 
consistently discussed by reviewers, for example: “The 
customer [...] does not have to live in the midst of mod- 
ern banalities, but among the best taste in furnishing.” 
While acknowledging Bing as the driving force behind 
the promotion of art nouveau, the critics credited the 
Belgian designer Henry Van de Velde as the visionary 
behind the new look. It is not known what happened 
to the rooms after the close of the Dresden exhibition 
or whether Bing even attended the show. Nevertheless, 
it is safe to say that he was thinking about how to increase 
his role in the design reform movement that was evolv- 


ing simultaneously in several countries. 


LIAISONS WITH EXISTING 
MANUFACTORIES AND THE ORIGINS 
OF THE BING WORKSHOPS 


Bing concluded that to compete successfully in the bur- 
geoning design reform movement he had to do two 
things: increase his ties with industrial firms so that 
designs produced by artists working for him could be 
widely produced; and organise his own crafts workshops. 
He knew that the English designers William Morris, 
Frank Brangwyn and W.A.S. Benson had had their objects 
produced by various firms,’ and he was probably also 
aware of designers in other countries, such as Clément 
Heaton in Neuchatel, Switzerland, who had organised 
workshops to make objects for the international market.” 
To promote his brand of art nouveau, Bing decided to set 
up his own workshops for the production of jewellery 
and furniture. At the same time, he provided designs 
made by his artists to outside factories that could pro- 


duce a wider range of decorative objects. 
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The starting date of the Art Nouveau workshops is 
difficult to establish because of the lack of company rec- 
ords, but by early 1897 Bing was commissioning designs 
for picture frames, mirrors and various other utilitarian 
objects, noting that the “drawings were being completed 
in his own ateliers’. If these preliminary drawings were 
approved, the works shown in the designs were assigned 
to craftsmen or to firms able to manufacture them. By 
late 1897 and early 1898, Bing was asking artists to draw 
designs for dyed fabrics to be used for his ‘Japanese 
installations’ at his gallery. One of these artists was 
P. A. Isaac, whose fabric designs were so successful that 
he abandoned painting for a career in the applied arts.? 
Bing commissioned designs for impressions on velvet, 
silk, cretonne and woollen fabrics; these drawings could 
have been executed on his own premises as well, since 
he did not mention the name of a firm in connection 
with them. At the same time, Bing invited ‘painters 
who are my friends’ to create cartoons for rugs to be 
woven at the well-known tapestry manufactories at 
Aubusson. 

The names of the dealer's painter-friends remain 
unrecorded, although it is possible that one was Frank 
Brangwyn, who was then expanding into the applied 
arts; judging from their style, several rugs that Bing 
commissioned may have been designed by Brangwyn 
(figs. 160, 173)." The number of rugs produced, the 
names of the designers who made patterns for them, 
and the current location of most of the carpets from 
this early period are unknown, but the business link 
with Aubusson alone is significant. As Bing could not 
possibly open ateliers for every branch of the applied 
arts, he relied on outside firms that could produce the 
many types of objects he wished to market. In fact, as 
will be discussed below, he jobbed out most of the works 





that he commissioned, with the exception of jewellery, 
furniture and perhaps embroidery. Thus, fabrics for wall 
coverings and furniture, rugs and especially porcelains 


were executed by outside firms. 


EARLY WORKSHOP ACTIVITY 


Exactly where Bing's workshops were located prior to 1899 
remains a mystery, but if they were already located at 
19, rue Chauchat space must have been at a premium. 
This may have been why in that year Bing added a third 
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floor to the building. It was here that he set up two 
ateliers: one for woodworkers and one for jewellers. 
Through newly examined letters between Bing and 
Friedrich Deneken, Director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Museum in the industrial city of Krefeld, some details of 
the early phase of these workshops can be reconstructed. 
In early February 1898, Deneken wrote to the dealer 
regarding a home furnishings exhibition he wished to 
mount in his applied arts museum that would include 
artists from several countries, including Germany and 
France.” He asked Bing to provide carpets, wallpaper 
and furniture, including a set of furniture by Henry 
Van de Velde. In April, Bing responded that he had no 
current pieces by Van de Velde, noting that he was 
‘involved in the design and manufacture of his own, 
which was now directed toward a more current taste 
than the Belgian concept is at the moment, but regret- 
ting that examples of his furniture were not ready to be 





shown, as they were still being produced by his craftsmen. 
Bing promised that he would send copper decorations, 
writing desk sets, and other small decorative objects 
instead.'* However, in May Bing wrote Deneken that, ‘in 
consequence of lively demand, none of the items I had 
in mind for you are available at the moment. Besides, 
these are items which are not made by special artists 

I commissioned but they are manufactured by the per- 
sonnel of my own firm.”* Based on previous information 
about the expansion of Bing's gallery in 1899, it was 
thought that it was only then that Bing began to produce 
his own line of home furnishings in his own workshops. 
However, the correspondence between Bing and Deneken 
shows that Bing was already producing a wide range of 
works as early as April 1898. Moreover, it reveals that 
Bing was attempting to produce a unique style of French 
furniture under his own name, independent of outside 


influences. 
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Again the lack of company records frustrates any 


attempt to determine what designers were employed by 
Bing in this early phase of the workshop activity. It is 
possible that Bing had already hired Léon Jallot (fig. 185), 
who became the head of his furniture workshop and, 
likely, his general overseer by 1900. In any event, Bing 
was undoubtedly on the lookout for young, creative 
artisans who could make designs that conformed to his 
own vision. Some of these early models for furniture 
are documented in a photographic album Marcel Bing 
gave to the Musée des Arts décoratifs, Paris, in 1908. 
Unfortunately, few of the pieces bear a precise date or 


the name of the designer.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE WORKSHOPS 


At the same time that Bing was negotiating with arti- 
sans to produce objects, and sending the resulting pieces 
to museums and galleries in various countries to promote 
his vision of an art nouveau, he was reviewing architectural 
plans for new ateliers at the rear of 19, rue Chauchat.” 
By renovating a space that had provided storage for 
Japanese objects and by constructing a third floor, Bing 
created new spaces for his cabinetmakers and jewellers 
(figs. 188-91). The jewellery workshop, with its large 
windows facing the interior courtyard, received the day- 
light required for working on small objects (fig. 188). 
By this time, the jewellers were supervised by Bing’s son, 
Marcel, a jewellery designer in his own right. The con- 
struction of the addition was authorised by the city of 
Paris in May and June 1899; the new workshops were 
most likely fully operational by the autumn." Since 

a number of pieces produced in the Bing ateliers were 
shown as early as May 1899 at the Grafton Galleries in 
London, it can be presumed that the workshops already 
existed off-site or in another part of the building at 


19, rue Chauchat at the time of this London show. 


Concurrently with the expansion of his workshops, 
Bing mounted a publicity campaign in the Parisian art 
magazines. Through his friend Julius Meier-Graefe, edi- 
tor of L'Art Décoratif, Bing promoted art nouveau in the 
pages of that journal. In October 1899, an article appeared 
with many illustrations of pieces of jewellery by Edward 
Colonna. Another article appeared in December 1899, 
featuring jewellery pieces by Colonna, small vases by 
Tiffany with Colonna mounts and perfume bottles made 
of agate with mounts also by Colonna. An article in 
La Revue Illustrée predicted that Bing's jewellery would 
become treasures in contemporary museums, describing 
the delicate, shimmering pieces as ‘artistic jewels’. With 
these notices all published by the end of 1899, Bing could 
rest assured that the name of his shop, the artists he 
commissioned and the objects he sold were becoming 


known to the French public. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1899 


Bing’s boundless energy is evident not only in the cre- 
ative output of his new workshops but also in his efforts 
to promote his brand of art nouveau in the leading Euro- 
pean capitals. London had been slow to support conti- 
nental art nouveau in any of its manifestations, but Bing, 
who would have been well aware of the dominance of the 
British Arts and Crafts group in the art schools of England, 
was not dissuaded from establishing a foothold in the 
English capital. He may have gained some confidence that 
his line of decorative arts might be accepted in London 
from his slightly younger colleague Arthur Lasenby 
Liberty, who had helped Bing promote Japanese art 
relatively early on, and whose own firm, Liberty and 
Company, produced a diversity of decorative objects. 
Bing found the Grafton Gallerie of London amenable 


to hosting an exhibition of his own choosing from May 
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to July 1899. This extensive display presented works from 
all of the areas that the dealer had championed over his 
long career, with the result that it offered several over- 
lapping and simultaneous viewpoints, not unlike a cubist 
painting. The exhibition included: Japanese prints; Indo- 
Persian miniatures; oil paintings by such French artists 
as Albert Besnard, Ary Renan and Camille Pissarro; sculp- 
ture by Constantin Meunier; silk designs for a sitting 
room by Charles Conder; jewellery and other small 
objects, many of which had been designed by Edward 
Colonna in Bing’s new workshops; and finally, glasswork 
by Louis Comfort Tiffany." Regarding the latter, Bing 
could call attention to American artists working in the 
art nouveau style, while also demonstrating how members 
of his own ateliers were designing mounts for Tiffany's 
Favrile glass vases (fig. 199). Some pieces from the show 
were bought by the South Kensington Museum for their 
permanent collection. The exhibition closed that sum- 
mer but reopened after a few months, in October.” 
Bing's exhibition generated a lively discourse in the 
press. A reviewer for the London Times paid particular 
attention to the glasswork of Tiffany, which explored ‘with 
great success, the possibilities of a beautiful but intrac- 
table material? The Westminster Gazette called the exhi- 
bition ‘heterogeneous and also singled out Tiffany and 
the ‘ingenuity’ of colouristic effects achieved in his 
stained-glass windows.** However, not all the critics 
were supportive. One took aim at Bing’s essays in the 
accompanying catalogue for heaping too much praise on 
Tiffany, as well as Meunier. The anonymous reviewer 
wrote: ‘I might have appraised Mr. Tiffany's efforts more 
highly had not M. Bing assessed their artistic value at 


so ridiculous a figure.” He noted that ‘one is always 
inclined to resent having an author, or an actor |... | 

or even an artist in glass, forced down one’s throat. 

In England, as in France in 1895, Bing experienced 

the chauvinist reaction of the art establishment toward 
foreign elements. 

When the London exhibition reopened in October, 
there were some forty additional small objects on dis- 
play. Designed by Edward Colonna and produced in Bings 
ateliers, these included belt buckles, tie-pins, brooches, 
coat fasteners, rings (figs. 7, 195, 202, 203) and leather 
card cases (fig. 196), all demonstrating the high level of 
sophistication that the workshops had achieved in a short 
period of time.” A number of these pieces were repro- 
duced in The Studio, and the author of the article, Horace 
Townsend, declared: “Colonna is proceeding on abso- 
lutely correct lines. [...] He relies on his jewels simply 
to accentuate the line of the designs. [...] The interest 
lies chiefly in the beauty of line and form, and the truly 
decorative quality of the gold work of the settings, rather 
than in the pecuniary value [...] of the jewels themselves.’ 
Townsend grasped early on the achievements of these 
objects produced in Bing’s workshops — the skilful use 
of various materials and the elegant, abstract designs — 
leading him to state unequivocally that ‘artistically they 
are all beautiful? 

These press notices of the Grafton Galleries show 
would have attracted many visitors, among them crafts- 
men, designers and potential collectors. No doubt buoyed 
by the excitement and controversy over this recent ven- 
ture, Bing forged ahead with preparations for his pavilion, 


L'Art Nouveau Bing, at the 1900 World's Fair in Paris. 
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THE CRAFTSMEN AT WORK 


Once the new workshops were open, Bing lost no time 
in publicising them in La Revue Illustrée. Several photo- 
graphs in the article show different groups of artisans 
— furniture designers, cabinetmakers, and jewellers — 
working at their tasks. The angle of these shots conveys 
the impression that the workshop spaces were larger 
than they actually were (figs. 18891). Moreover, 
while the workshops were certainly better organised 
than they had been earlier on, it is likely that only the 
jewellery items were fully made in-house. Certainly 
drawings of all types were produced on site. Many more 
designs on paper were made than pieces were executed, 
either because they failed to meet the necessary pre- 
requisites of beauty and usefulness or because there 
was not enough time or money to develop all the ideas 
generated by the designers. Furniture designs and proto- 
type models were created in the workshops, but the 
pieces to be sold were fabricated offsite under the watch- 
ful eye of Bing's foreman, the young cabinetmaker 
Léon Jallot (fig. 185). 

Jallot and Bing enjoyed a close relationship, as Jallot 
himself recalled during an interview conducted in 1968.*° 
The young craftsman valued what the dealer was trying 
to do, especially as the venture was a tremendous 
financial risk. The cost of producing furniture designed 
in the workshop was high; before a piece was deemed 
ready for manufacture, models were often produced 
in wax, then in plaster, then in wood, with a prototype 
being made in the final materials.” During this process, 


Jallot supervised the other men and assured overall 





quality. Among the different designers who joined Bing's 179 
workshops was Eugène Gaillard, who designed furniture E 
for a dining room and a bedroom for the World's Fair of P 
1900. Jallot recalled that Gaillard received 1,000 francs E 
a month, even though the designer espoused the view 2 
that one “could not produce pieces of furniture quickly. 2 


In fact, according to Jallot, Bing paid all his men “too well” 
but in return, they produced outstanding work. What 
impressed Jallot most was that the dealer worked like 

a mécene (a patron of the arts) and spared no expense 
to accomplish his goal of developing new products in 
the art nouveau style. 

Jallot's own work involved designing mounts for 
decorative objects. Heavier than those created by 
Edward Colonna for Favrile glass pieces by Tiffany, 
Jallot's Asian-influenced settings were used for cer- 
amics by Adrien Dalpayrat. An example is his mount 
employing the motif of a dragon for the handles, which 
complements Dalpayrat’s large vase with curvilinear 
patterns. 

One of Bing’s principal designers of furniture as well 
as other decorative objects was Georges de Feure, whose 
reputation as a poster artist and symbolist painter was 
already well established.” Unless the archives of his 
gallery and workshops are located someday, we will 
never learn the names of all the lesser-known members 
of Bing’s workshops. Yet several can be identified, thanks 
to the 1968 interview with Jallot. In the furniture work- 
shop, there was J.P. Niederkorn, a cabinetmaker (ébéniste), 
and a Monsieur Colinot, a carpenter (menuisier).** In the 
jewellery area was Tony Laforét, a metal chaser (ciseleur 


sur métaux), whose special skill made him a valued 
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member of the jewellery atelier, and who had his own 
workshop elsewhere in Paris. This indicates that some 
craftsmen worked part time in Bing's workshops as they 
were needed. Other jewellers included Eugène Pigeon, 
who gilded pieces of jewellery, and Alfred Daguet, who 
worked on repoussé designs in metal, producing jewel 
cases for precious objects; some of these were identified 
with the name of Bing's ateliers on the side.” 

Bing and the two workshop foremen, Jallot and 
Marcel Bing, stressed a professional atmosphere, while 
encouraging a strong sense of congeniality. Photographs 
taken by Jallot show members of the group along the 
Boulevard near Montmartre, posing on the steps of 
the Paris Opéra with Siegfried Bing standing in the 
background (fig. 210), or moving briskly along the side- 
walk near the doorway of 22, rue de Provence.* The 
demeanour of the men suggests that they enjoyed being 
together. 

Jallot’s recollections correspond with what was 
already known about the way in which the Bing ateliers 
functioned. Craftsmen worked side by side with the 
head foremen and designers. One photograph shows 
Jallot and Marcel Bing examining plans before a plaster 
cast (fig. 201), while others show Marcel and his jewellers 
working in the remodelled interior space (fig. 183) 
or the men sitting on the floor during a moment of 
respite. As indicated by the plans of the third-floor 
addition and renovation, the workshops were not large 
and could not have accommodated too many craftsmen 
working on site. Yet the small, cohesive workshops 

allowed for the careful oversight of production and 


thus quality control. 


OUTSIDE MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


During this period, around 1899-1900, due to the wealth 
of ideas generated by his designers, Bing began to rely 
more and more on outside firms to fabricate objects. He 
needed the skills of workers in various industries whose 
technical expertise in the production of fabrics or cer- 
amics, for example, exceeded the capabilities of Bing’s 
own workshops. These outside industries were able 
to manufacture, on demand, individual pieces, sep- 
arate elements of pieces, or, as in the case of ceramics, 
a complete line of wares. Bing remained closely 
involved with these firms, so that every object marketed 
under his name would conform to the unified look 
he desired.” 

This was the hidden aspect of Bing's business practice 
— one that enabled the dealer to extend his production 
of art nouveau objects in a manner unprecedented in 
the field of decorative arts. Such a marketing approach 
was possible thanks to the dealer's contacts with well- 
established industrial firms and his intuition about how 
modern design and industry could work together. While 
some in the international applied arts movement opposed 
the use of machines in the production of objects, Bing 
was more open to new technology. However, from 
his advertisements and the publicity photographs of his 
workshops, Bing conveyed the impression that every- 
thing sold under his name was produced in his own 
ateliers. To be sure, furniture prototypes were assembled 
at 19, rue Chauchat, but the final pieces for sale were 
made elsewhere. Likewise, fabric used to upholster 


the furniture was manufactured outside Paris. 
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FABRIC FROM LYON 


This scenario is certainly borne out by the furniture for 
several of Bing's rooms exhibited at the 1900 World's 
Fair in Paris.?? First, the designs of Georges de Feure, 
Edward Colonna and Eugène Gaillard were used to 
make the prototypes in Bing's shop. Bing then acted 
as a middleman between his designers and the manu- 
facturers, taking care that the outside firms respected 
the original drawings and that the final products met 
his and his foreman Jallot's high standards of quality. 
Thus far, the factory that produced and assembled the 
furniture has not been identified. 

On the other hand, the identity of the textile manu- 
facturer of the fabric used in two rooms exhibited at 
the fair has been established with certainty. This is the 
firm of Lamy et Bornet (now the Maison Prelle) in Lyon, 
which collaborated closely with Bing from 1899 to 1901. 
In particular, the firm produced the luxurious fabric on 
the chairs in Edward Colonna' celebrated drawing room 
ensemble (fig. 235). Following Colonna’s original designs, 
the manufactory produced over 130 metres of silk 
damask with a lily motif in blue, yellow and rose. For 
Georges de Feure's boudoir (fig. 251), Lamy et Bornet 
developed a silk wall-hanging based on the designer's 
drawing of peonies. In this work, grey leaves combine 
with orange-tinted flowers against a maroon ground, 
which created a rich setting for de Feure’s gilded furni- 
ture (fig. 16). These two splendid rooms, which were 
featured in Bing’s pavilion at the 1900 World’s Fair, 
demonstrate the dealer’s interest in combining rich 
textures, floral motifs and subtle combinations of 
colours to convey elegance and harmony in his line 
of interior furnishings. 

Bing likely selected the Lyon firm based on its repu- 
tation for producing luxurious material in pure silk or 
cut velvet, which conveyed an aura of elegance and dis- 
crimination (figs. 16, 197, 220, 239, 256). At a time when 
many textile factories were moving toward mechanis- 
ation, using power looms to increase productivity, Lamy 
et Bornet continued to employ skilled weavers, thereby 
ensuring the highest quality. 

Since the archives of Lamy et Bornet are relatively 
complete, the fact that no orders for additional fabric 
were placed after that manufactured for the 1900 model 
rooms is revealing.*? It appears that during the two years 
of collaboration with Bing, the firm worked exclusively 
on fabrics for these suites of rooms. Bing may have been 
waiting to see what the response was to the showroom 
prototypes before committing to further production. 
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On the other hand, he may have intended these rooms 
to be one-of-a-kind examples, recognising that they would 
be too expensive or idiosyncratic for the modern home. 
If this is the case, the sample rooms created for the 1900 
World's Fair that have entered museum collections in 
Hamburg, Krefeld and Copenhagen are exceedingly 
important, since they would be the only evidence of 
Bing's vision for a unified home interior. In addition, 
since the museums preserving these rooms were often 
connected to schools for the applied arts, they served 

as teaching examples for young craftsmen in the early 
twentieth century. 


PORCELAINS FROM LIMOGES 


Another well-documented case of Bing working with an 
outside manufactory at the moment when his workshops 
were in high gear involves the production of porcelains, 
Bing's personal passion. Working with Georges de Feure 
and Edward Colonna, Bing hoped to produce a line of 
elegant porcelains that would combine the best design 
qualities of symbolism and abstraction. For this project, 
he chose Gérard, Dufraisseix et Abbott in Limoges, a 
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firm that respected the tradition of craftsmanship, yet 
experimented with new technologies. 

Bing's relationship with the Limoges firm began 
in 1899, with the production of the Colonna Canton 
Table Service (fig. 95). This joint venture coincided with 
the porcelain manufacturer's interest in exploring new 
ways to expand sales and involve new partners in order 
to attract more capital.* Bing sent a series of drawings 
so that the factory could begin producing trial pieces, 
which he would either approve or reject. Some of these 
porcelains bear the marks of both ‘Gérard, Dufraisseix 
et Abbott’ and ‘L'Art Nouveau Bing, while others carry 
the mark of only one firm. What this suggests is that Bing 
and the Limoges manufactory had arrived at some type 
of formula for sale and distribution that allowed both 
parties to sell pieces on their own. The selected works 
(figs. 207, 209, 233, 234, 245-50) were produced from 
plaster moulds (fig. 208) — including statuettes and 
a clock — and could be reproduced in quantity according 
to market demand. 

These two cases of Bing working with outside firms 
reveal his careful management of an expanding dec- 
orative arts business. By choosing the best companies, 
he could maintain the highest standards of quality, 
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whether the final product was silk damask or a com- 


plete buffet service. While Bing appreciated the possi- 
bilities of new technology, he nevertheless was not 

a proponent of mass production; he remained firmly 
committed to the artist’s original concept and the import- 


ant role of the craftsman. 


REGISTRATION OF SAMPLES IN 1900 


Bing’s belief in the value of good design and fine crafts- 
manship in the field of applied arts is reflected in his 
practice of registering all the prototypes created in his 
Art Nouveau ateliers. To establish his claim to works 

of art he commissioned and to assure that no one else 
could use the designs for five years after the date of their 
creation, Bing filed his models with the patent office of 
the French government. The first patent, for furniture, 
is dated 7 March 1900. Bing filed photographs of chairs, 
tables, a sofa for a salon and a buffet, among others.* 
A second document, filed 16 July 1900, was also signed 
by Marcel Morot, an associate who was given power-of- 
attorney regarding Bing's business affairs. This patent 
was for sixteen additional models, including a showcase, 
four chairs, a bed and a dining room table.* On 7 Septem- 
ber 1900, a third patent, accompanied by photographs 
of additional furniture, also reveals that Bing's workshops 
were designing metal keyholes and bronze fittings for 
the drawers of furniture.** These patents establish Bing's 
determination to establish intellectual property rights 
for objects produced in his workshops. 

Interestingly, in all these instances, Bing filed photo- 
graphs rather than actual models or drawings, probably 
to demonstrate that the pieces had already been created. 
This would have warded off attempts at copying his 
objects. The documents also stipulate that he retained 
the right to approve other examples to be manufactured 
after the five-year period. Shrewdly availing himself of 
the laws governing artistic property, Bing hoped to pre- 


vent artists, manufacturers and even his own designers 
from pirating designs or replicating pieces that he had 
commissioned. 

While the registration of certain works provides dates 
for the completion of major furniture pieces shown at 
the 1900 World’s Fair, we still do not know, and may 
never know, how many pieces were made of each model 
recorded between 1898 and 1902. No official patents 
seem to have survived for other types of L'Art Nouveau 
objects. While they may be lost, it is also possible that 
none was ever filed. This may be explained by the fact 
that Bing would have had to wait a longer time between 
the design phase and the placement of orders for furni- 
ture, whereas jewellery and ceramics, which could be 
produced more quickly, did not present such constraints. 
In the end, it is quite possible that the patents exist, but 
that they have not been found or looked at. 

The workshops closed in 1904, at least five, and pos- 
sibly seven, years after they had opened, and a year before 
Siegfried Bing’s death. These ateliers were indeed the 
culmination of Bing’s dream of revitalising French 
design according to the highest standards of quality 
and innovation. He had gambled a considerable amount 
of his private fortune to finance the venture, paying his 
workmen extremely well and producing many prototypes 
that were never replicated for the market. The 1904 
auction included large numbers of art nouveau objects 
still left in stock in his galleries, attesting not only to the 
diversity of works that had been made in the ateliers, 
but also to the sad fact that many of these items never 
found buyers.*5 Some Art Nouveau objects remained with 
Marcel Bing until 1909.* The fact that these objects 
also remained unsold must have disappointed Bing, but, 
in matters of taste, he was ahead of his own time and 
of his own adopted country. He might have taken solace, 
however, in the tremendous success of his Art Nouveau 
Bing Pavilion at the World's Fair of 1900, where the 
products of his workshops drew praise from a broad 


international audience, if not from the French. 
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48 Alexandre 1895, p. 1. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Thadée Natanson, '«Art Nouveau», La Revue 
Blanche 10 (1896), p. 115. 

51 Bing 1902. 


BING AND ENGLAND 


1ı A photograph of glassware by James Powell 
and Sons occurs on p. 28 of the Album de réfé- 
rences; the Album contains 37 pages of photos 
in all. 

2 Morot 1938. Marcel Morot appears as the rep- 
resentative of the gallery LArt Nouveau with 
the administration of the Dessins et Modèles 
déposés. 

3 Jens Thiis was at the time director of a new 
museum of decorative arts in Trondheim, 
Norway, the Nordenfjeldske Kunstindustri- 
museum. Weisberg 1986a, pp. 100 ff. 

4 Photos in the Archives Louis Bonnier (Paris, 
Institut Francais d'Architecture). The designs 
are to be found in the Album de références 
(nos. 7/82 and 83: ‘Coin Hall, 90 f, Banquette 
Hall, 200 f’). 

5 Edmond Cousturier, ‘Galeries S. Bing. 

Le mobilier’, La Revue Blanche 10 (1896), 
pp. 92-5. This article provides the most 
detailed description of the various rooms 
decorated for the opening of the gallery 
in December 1895. 

6 The two circular salons by Besnard and Isaac, 
the dining room with accompanying rest room 
by Van de Velde and another room with hang- 
ings by Ranson and decorated with English 
drawings and furniture. See Meier-Graefe 1898, 
p. 205. 

7 The dining room was reproduced for publicity 
purposes in Le Gaulois du dimanche (44), 
16-17 April 1898, p. 4; also in Meier-Graefe 
1898, p. 9. Isaac's salon appeared on a publicity 
insert in the supplement of Art et Décoration 4, 
no. 2 (August 1898), p. 6. 

8 A. de Bussiéres, “L'Art nouveau. S. Bing. Paris’, 
Revue internationale des expositions, Moniteur 
général de l'Exposition 1900 2 (16-31 January 
1899), p. 8. 

9 S.Bing, "Wohin Treiben Wir?’, Dekorative 
Kunst 1, no. 2 (October 1897), pp. 68-71; Bing 
1903. 

10 Numerous links have been established with 
British specialists, which will, in the long run, 
make possible a number of identifications. 

I would like to thank my British colleagues, 
Mrs Judy Rudoe (British Museum, London), 
Mr Richard Edgecumbe (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London) — and particularly Mrs Sarah 
Medlam of the furniture department of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum - for their kind- 
ness in sharing with me their expertise in 


this area and introducing me to their numerous 


contacts specialising in English furniture of 


the period. 

11 A large quantity of these objects was purchased 
by the Trondheim Museum in 1896: two lamps, 
firedogs, ewer, plate-warmer, teapot, dish. 

A design for firedogs, different from the 
Trondheim example, appears in the Album 
de références with the notice: ‘100 f. No. 293, 
Chenets mod. Germain’ (no. 25/293). 

12 Walter Shaw Sparrow, Flats, Urban Houses 
and Cottage Homes, London 1906, p. 72. My 
especial thanks to Mr Peter Rose, the Benson 
specialist, for his kind co-operation, and 
hoping that our joint researches will lead 
to further identifications. 

13 Saint-Cloud buffet (no. 4/46); ‘Lily’ (nos. 6/77 
and 78) or ‘Deauville’ (nos. 8/99 and 100) 
chairs. Research into the English archives has 
not so far yielded any written traces of Bing’s 
orders to Morris and Co., but the evidence is 
of a fragmentary nature. Documents are also 
dispersed between various storage centres, 
and not all the many catalogues have survived. 

14. The Liberty Registers, including those of the 
store opened in Paris in 1889, are preserved 
in the Westminster Archives Centre, London, 

15 Particularly the Valfin item (no. 2/13). 

16 My gratitude to John Jesse and Peter Rose 1 
for their invaluable assistance. A study of the 
J.S. Henry firm is at present in progress and 
may permit identification of other items from 
Bing's reference book. 

17 Weisberg 1996. 

18 Weisberg 1985-6; Eidelberg and Henrion- 
Giele 1977. See also Becker in this catalogue, 
pp. 119-21. 

19 My heartfelt thanks to Mrs Libby Horner, 


who is preparing the catalogue raisonné of 


to 


Brangwyn's work, for her generosity in sharing 
some of her conclusions on the artist’s com- 
missions from Bing. 

20 Ina sketchbook (private collection) we find: 3 


‘sent to S. Bing [...] 2 designs for carpets/ 


1 large design for carpet/ one large carpet 4 


£100.0.0/ 1 small carpet 20.0.0’ (Information 
supplied by Mrs Libby Horner). 
21 Morot 1938. 
22 Camille Mauclair, Servitude et Grandeur lit- 
téraires, Paris 1922, pp. 177-8. 5 
23 Weisberg 1986a, pp. 195-6. Catalogue of the 
collection, vol. 6: Modern art of metalwork, 
Berlin (Bróhan-Museum) 2001. 
24 See Weisberg, ‘A Family Affair in this cata- 
logue, pp. 16-26. 


25 Bing was an important supplier of fine arts 6 


museums in France. He provided the Louvre 
with showcases from 1897 (Bibliothèque des 7 


Musées nationaux, série MN: comptabilité 


CD 


des musées nationaux), as well as office chairs 
and armchairs ( Beaux-Arts’ design, no. 23/ 9 
260) inspired by items in the 1898 English 

dining room but sold for 35 or 50 francs. 


One of these armchairs, formerly in the Louvre, 





is now in the collections of the Musée des Arts 
décoratifs (Inv. 998.86.1). That museum also 
possesses a cane banquette purchased from 
Bing in 1902 as a functional item. In corres- 
pondence preserved in the Union centrale 
des Arts décoratifs archives, Bing offers the 
museum a reduced price, for its inauguration 
in 1905, on benches, chairs and armchairs 

he had hired out for an exhibition at the Grand 
and Petit Palais. He even points out the prices 
to the Ministry of Fine Arts, proving that 

he was a regular provider to French museums 
of certain functional furniture, particularly 
the attendants' seats still found today in the 
Musée national du cháteau de Compiégne 

or in the Service de restauration des musées 
nationaux. My thanks to Mme Béatrice 
Lauwick, Archivist with the Service de restau- 
ration des musées nationaux and Mme Caude, 
Curator at the Musée national du cháteau 

de Compiègne, for advising me of the existence 


of these items. 
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de Saint-Valéry, ‘Exposition de M. Legrand, 
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et des Lettres, 15 April 1896, p. 110. 

39 Ernest Jaubert, ‘L'Exposition de Louis Legrand; 
L'Artiste 66 (May 1896), p. 356. 

40 Eugène Carrière, introduction in exhib. cat. 
Salon de L'Art Nouveau. Exposition Eugène 
Carrière, Paris, 18 April 1896. 
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December 1895 1st Salon de L'Art Nouveau 
February 1896 — 2nd Salon de L'Art Nouveau 
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Constantin Meunier 
2-15 April 1896 Louis Legrand 
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Eugène Carrière 


May 1896 Edvard Munch 

June 1896 International Modern Book 
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August 1896 Simon Moulijn 


November 1896 Charles Cottet 
May-June 1897 József Rippl-Rónai 
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Jean-François Raffaelli, 
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50 Thadée Natanson, ‘«Art Nouveau»’, La Revue 
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BING AND ENGLAND 


1 A photograph of glassware by James Powell 
and Sons occurs on p. 28 of the Album de réfé- 
rences; the Album contains 37 pages of photos 
in all. 

2 Morot 1938. Marcel Morot appears as the rep- 
resentative of the gallery L'Art Nouveau with 
the administration of the Dessins et Modéles 
déposés. 

3 Jens Thiis was at the time director of a new 
museum of decorative arts in Trondheim, 
Norway, the Nordenfjeldske Kunstindustri- 
museum. Weisberg 1986a, pp. 100 ff. 

4 Photos in the Archives Louis Bonnier (Paris, 
Institut Français d'Architecture). The designs 
are to be found in the Album de références 
(nos. 7/82 and 83: ‘Coin Hall, 90 f, Banquette 
Hall, 200 f”). 

5 Edmond Cousturier, ‘Galeries S. Bing. 

Le mobilier’, La Revue Blanche 10 (1896), 
pp. 92-5. This article provides the most 
detailed description of the various rooms 
decorated for the opening of the gallery 
in December 1895. 

6 The two circular salons by Besnard and Isaac, 
the dining room with accompanying rest room 
by Van de Velde and another room with hang- 
ings by Ranson and decorated with English 
drawings and furniture. See Meier-Graefe 1898, 
p. 205. 

7 The dining room was reproduced for publicity 
purposes in Le Gaulois du dimanche (44), 
16-17 April 1898, p. 4; also in Meier-Graefe 
1898, p. 9. Isaac’s salon appeared on a publicity 
insert in the supplement of Art et Décoration 4, 
no. 2 (August 1898), p. 6. 

8 A. de Bussières, ‘L'Art nouveau. S. Bing. Paris’, 
Revue internationale des expositions, Moniteur 
général de "Exposition 1900 2 (16-31 January 
1899), p. 8. 

S. Bing, “Wohin Treiben Wir?’, Dekorative‏ و 
Kunst 1, no. 2 (October 1897), pp. 68-71; Bing‏ 
.1903 

10 Numerous links have been established with 
British specialists, which will, in the long run, 
make possible a number of identifications. 

I would like to thank my British colleagues, 
Mrs Judy Rudoe (British Museum, London), 
Mr Richard Edgecumbe (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London) — and particularly Mrs Sarah 
Medlam of the furniture department of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum - for their kind- 
ness in sharing with me their expertise in 


this area and introducing me to their numerous 


contacts specialising in English furniture of 


the period. 

11 A large quantity of these objects was purchased 
by the Trondheim Museum in 1896: two lamps, 
firedogs, ewer, plate-warmer, teapot, dish. 

A design for firedogs, different from the 
Trondheim example, appears in the Album 
de références with the notice: ‘100 f. No. 293, 
Chenets mod. Germain’ (no. 25/293). 

12 Walter Shaw Sparrow, Flats, Urban Houses 
and Cottage Homes, London 1906, p. 72. My 
especial thanks to Mr Peter Rose, the Benson 
specialist, for his kind co-operation, and 
hoping that our joint researches will lead 
to further identifications. 

13 Saint-Cloud buffet (no. 4/46); ‘Lily’ (nos. 6/77 
and 78) or ‘Deauville’ (nos. 8/99 and 100) 
chairs. Research into the English archives has 
not so far yielded any written traces of Bing’s 
orders to Morris and Co., but the evidence is 
of a fragmentary nature. Documents are also 
dispersed between various storage centres, 
and not all the many catalogues have survived. 

14 The Liberty Registers, including those of the 
store opened in Paris in 1889, are preserved 
in the Westminster Archives Centre, London, 

15 Particularly the Valfin item (no. 2/13). 

16 My gratitude to John Jesse and Peter Rose 1 
for their invaluable assistance. A study of the 
J.S. Henry firm is at present in progress and 
may permit identification of other items from 
Bing’s reference book. 

17 Weisberg 1996. 

18 Weisberg 1985-6; Eidelberg and Henrion- 
Giele 1977. See also Becker in this catalogue, 
pp. 119-21. 

19 My heartfelt thanks to Mrs Libby Horner, 
who is preparing the catalogue raisonné of 
Brangwyn's work, for her generosity in sharing 2 
some of her conclusions on the artist's com- 
missions from Bing. 

20 In a sketchbook (private collection) we find: 3 


'sent to S. Bing [...] 2 designs for carpets/ 


1 large design for carpet/ one large carpet 4 


£100.0.0/ 1 small carpet 20.0.0’ (Information 
supplied by Mrs Libby Horner). 
21 Morot 1938. 
22 Camille Mauclair, Servitude et Grandeur lit- 
téraires, Paris 1922, pp. 177-8. 5 
23 Weisberg 1986a, pp. 195-6. Catalogue of the 
collection, vol. 6: Modern art of metalwork, 
Berlin (Bróhan-Museum) 2001. 
24 See Weisberg, ‘A Family Affair’ in this cata- 
logue, pp. 16-26. 
25 Bing was an important supplier of fine arts 6 
museums in France. He provided the Louvre 
with showcases from 1897 (Bibliothéque des 7 


Musées nationaux, série MN: comptabilité 


Co 


des musées nationaux), as well as office chairs 
and armchairs ( Beaux-Arts’ design, no. 23/ 9 
260) inspired by items in the 1898 English 

dining room but sold for 35 or 50 francs. 


One of these armchairs, formerly in the Louvre, 





is now in the collections of the Musée des Arts 
décoratifs (Inv. 998.86.1). That museum also 
possesses a cane banquette purchased from 
Bing in 1902 as a functional item. In corres- 
pondence preserved in the Union centrale 
des Arts décoratifs archives, Bing offers the 
museum a reduced price, for its inauguration 
in 1905, on benches, chairs and armchairs 

he had hired out for an exhibition at the Grand 
and Petit Palais. He even points out the prices 
to the Ministry of Fine Arts, proving that 

he was a regular provider to French museums 
of certain functional furniture, particularly 
the attendants' seats still found today in the 
Musée national du cháteau de Compiégne 

or in the Service de restauration des musées 
nationaux. My thanks to Mme Béatrice 
Lauwick, Archivist with the Service de restau- 
ration des musées nationaux and Mme Caude, 
Curator at the Musée national du cháteau 

de Compiégne, for advising me of the existence 


of these items. 
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Weisberg 1986, pp. 66-71. See also Debora 

L. Silverman, National initiative to inter- 
national awakening: The Maison de l'Art nou- 
veau Bing, in Silverman, Art Nouveau in Fin-de- 
Siécle France, Politics, Psychology, and Style, 
Berkeley & Los Angeles 1989, pp. 274-7; and 
Nancy J. Troy, ‘Art Nouveau in Paris: from an 
eclectic movement to a national style’, in Troy, 
Modernism and the Decorative Arts in France. 
Art Nouveau to Le Corbusier, New York & 
London 1991, pp. 23-7. 
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in an exhibition hall. 

See Meier-Graefe 1898; and ‘Van de Velde’, 
L'Art Décoratif 1 (October 1898), pp. 1-44. 
Dresden 1897, pp. 84-6. On Adrien Dalpayrat 
and Lesbros, see Horst Makus et al., Adrien 
Dalpayrat, 1844-1910, Franzôsische Jugendstil- 
Keramik/Céramique francaise de l'Art Nouveau, 
Stuttgart 1998. 
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Dresden 1897, Eine Auswahl aus den darüber 
erschienenen Besprechungen, zusammengestellt 
im Auftrage der Ausstellungs-Commission, 
Dresden-Blasewitz 1897, pp. 8-14; and Meier- 
Graefe 1897, pp. 201-6. 

Führer durch die Internationale Kunst-Ausstellung 
Dresden 1897 (see n. 5), pp. 11-12. 

See Possémé, ‘Bing and England’, in this cata- 
logue: pp. 154-62. 

Weisberg 1996, pp. 184-93. 

Letter from S. Bing to Jenö Radisics dated 

3 February 1898, in which Bing states that, 
‘Quant à Isaac, il est mon ami intime; il a ima- 


giné pour la première fois de teindre les étoffes 
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L'Art Nouveau 


10 


11 


de si jolie façon pour décorer une de mes 
expositions japonaises, et depuis lors il s'adonne 
à cet art de préférence à celui de la peinture 
qu'il cultivait autrefois. 

Ibid., ‘J'ai fait faire à des peintres de mes amis 
des cartons de tapis que je fais exécuter à 
Aubusson (rien que des dessins largement 
décoratifs) Despite several attempts, the author 
has not been able to obtain any pertinent in- 
formation about the relationship between Bing 
and Aubusson from the Aubusson archives. 

G. [Georges] Lemmen, ‘Moderne Teppiche 
von G. Lemmen’, Dekorative Kunst 1, no. 3 
(December 1897), pp. 97-105. 

The third-floor addition is recorded in the 
Archives de Paris; see Weisberg 1983. 

Letter from Friedrich Deneken to $. Bing, 
dated February 1898 (Museum archives, Kaiser 
Wilhelm Museum, Krefeld). All the letters 

in this correspondence were transcribed and 
translated by Walter O. Michael; without his 
help much would have been lost on the re- 


lationship between Bing and Deneken. 


14 Letter from Bing to Deneken, 2 April 1898. 


15 


Ibid., 3 May 1898. 


16 See Album de références. 


17 See Cadastre 1876, D P 4 C 251, 19, rue 


Chauchat, where the construction of the new 
space is noted as ‘addition en 1899 — au 2° 
et au 3° étages de deux ateliers pour ébenistes 


et bijoutiers — en briques, fer et vitrages. 


18 Bings letter, addressed to ‘Monsieur le Préfet 


de la Seine’, requesting the permission to build 
is dated 17 May 1899, and the document from 
the ‘architecte voyer’ (inspecting architect) 
granting the request is dated 3 June 1899 
(Archives de Paris, Quote VO 11 643, 19, 


rue Chauchat). 


19 Julius Meier-Graefe, L'Art Décoratif 2, no. 1 


(October 1899), pp. 14-15, and 2, no. 2 
(December 1899), pp. 112-113; Viviane, ‘L'Art 
Nouveau et les bijoux’, La Revue Illustrée 28, 


no. 24 (1 December 1899). 


20 Ashmore 2001. 


21 Grafton Galleries: Exhibition of L'Art Nouveau: 


S. Bing, Paris, London (Grafton Galleries) 1899. 
In a letter to the Board of Education, Secondary 
Branch, dated 22 June 1901, the artist and 
designer Walter Crane wrote that “if these 
pieces of furniture, tapestries, posters, etc., 
were offered to art students and furniture 
designers as patterns of work to be studied 

or imitated, it would do nothing but harm. 
(Archives, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Donaldson Bequest = called ‘New Art 
Collection’) 


22 Ina letter from Bing to Deneken dated 


13 August 1899, Bing writes that he has 
decided to re-open the exhibit at the Grafton 
Galleries in October, and that if Deneken 
wants the paintings exhibited in London 

for his museum, Bing will have to know 


in advance and will need them back by 


23 
24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


33 
34 


35 


1 October (Museum archives, Kaiser Wilhelm 
Museum, Krefeld). 

‘Minor Art Exhibition’, The Times, 9 June 1899. 
‘The Grafton Gallery’, Westminster Gazette, 

8 June 1899. 

‘Art Notes — “L’Art Nouveau” in Grafton Street’, 
unknown journal (in Victoria and Albert 
Museum Library, Archives / Newspaper 
Cuttings / Paintings Index, April 1899—July 1903, 
p. 9/1899). 

The Grafton Galleries — Exhibition of Modern 
French Art in Conjunction with a Representative 
Collection of the Artistic Work of Louis Tiffany 
of New York, London 1899, nos. 144-184. 

The exhibition was held from October to 
December. In addition to all the decorative arts 
objects shown, Bing, as he had done in the first 
exhibition, included paintings by contemporary 
artists such as Fritz Thaulow, Albert Besnard, 
Charles Cottet, Eugene Carriére, etc., and 
many more whose works Bing collected. 
Horace Townsend, 'American and French 
applied art at the Grafton Galleries, The 
Studio 17, no. 75 (June 1899), pp. 39-46. 
Viviane, ‘L'Art Nouveau’, La Revue Illustrée 30, 
no. 14 (1 July 1900). The cabinetmakers' work- 
shop was located on the second floor of the 
building on rue Chauchat; it measured 6 m 
by 5 m, for a surface of 30 m”. The jewellery 
workshop was located on the added third floor, 
and measured 5 m by 5 m, ora surface of 

25 m”. See Cadastre 1876, D P 4 1876 C 251. 
Cadastre 1876, ibid. In an addition to the same 
document, p. 2, column 17, under ‘annotations 
diverses’, two notations appear: 1) ‘un atelier 
d'ébénisterie pour la fabrication des modèles 
qu'il fait ensuite copier au dehors. 2) *(...) 

un atelier de bijoutiers — ne fabrique que des 
commandes par le magasin. Les modèles sont 
exposés dans une vitrine du hall. 

Jallot was interviewed in 1968 by the art his- 
torian Mrs Hilda Benichou, while she was 
conducting research for her dissertation, 
which was never completed (communication 
from Mrs Benichou to the author at a meeting 
in Paris soon after the publication of the first 
Bing book in 1986, and again on 30 June 2002). 
The notes about the meeting with Jallot are 
handwritten and follow no clear order of his- 
torical events that Jallot either knew about 

or participated in. 

Ibid. 

See Millman 1992; Amsterdam 1993-4; and 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye & Gingins 1995. 
Interview with Mrs Benichou (see n. 30). 
Ibid. See also Didot-Bottin 1899, 1900. Colinot 
was listed in 1899 on p. 337 as ‘menuisier, 86, 
rue Truffault, and again in 1900 at the same 
address. J.P. Niederkorn was listed in 1899 

on p. 697, as 'ébéniste, 9, rue des Immeubles 
Industriels, and again in 1900 (p. 1326). 

Ibid. See also Didot-Bottin 1899, 1900. Laforét 


was listed in 1899 on p. 565 under the heading 


‘Ciseleurs sur métaux’, at 20, rue Thorigny, 
with the same listing in 1900. Pigeon was 
listed in 1899 on p. 1054 under 'Bijoutiers' 
(jewellers) as selling ‘Colliers, dormeuses 

et épingles de cravates en perles et simili- 
diamant’ [necklaces, stud ear-rings, tie-pins 
made of pearls and imitation diamonds] at 74, 
rue de Bondy. Alfred Daguet contributed 

to the Salons of the Société Nationale 

des Beaux-Arts, giving for his address 22, 


rue de Provence. 


36 Archives Léon Jallot in the possession of Maitre 


37 


Hervé Poulain, Paris. Maitre Poulain kindly 
gave the author access to his archives in 1982, 
and again in 2002, and also gave him the photo- 
graphs in question. 

Weisberg 1988. 


38 See Lacquemant in this catalogue, 


PP. 197-221. 


39 Ibid. On the history of the Société Prelle et 


Cie., see Florence Charpigny, ‘Mémoire d’his- 
toire’, Université de Lyon 11, 1979-81. Ina 
letter to the author, 13 March 1987, Madame 
de Bellay states that between 1899 and 1901 
Prelle (at the time Lamy et Bornet) worked 
for L'Art Nouveau, and two designs for silk 
fabric, by Edward Colonna (Model 649 in silk 
damask) and Georges de Feure (Model 6502, 
in silk damask), were manufactured. On 

18 December 1899 Bing ordered 30 m of the 
Colonna fabric in blue and 30 m in rose-colour 
at 32.50 francs per metre. He again placed 
orders on 26 January, 30 July and 28 November 
1900.He first ordered 30 m of the de Feure 
fabric ‘of a certain colour’ (sic) and, on 24 April 


1900, 30 m in sky-blue. 


40 Weisberg 1978. Apart from Edward Colonna, 


41 
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Georges de Feure, Adrien Delovincourt and 
Pierre-Paul Jouve, Léopold Lelée (1872-1947) 
also designed Limoges porcelains for Bing’s 
LArt Nouveau; see auction cat. ‘Angewandte 
Kunst’, 1, Munich (Quittenbaum), 11.5.1998, 
no. 331. 

See ‘Porcelaines G.D.A. Société anonyme 

au capital de 1,500,000 francs divisé en 

go actions de 16,666.6666 chacune -— Siège 
Social: à Limoges (Haute-Vienne) Faubourg 
des Casseaux, no. 27. Statuts dressés suivant 
acte reçu par Me Merle, Notaire à Saint- 
Junien (Haute-Vienne) et Me Bouquillard, 
Notaire à Limoges le 26 Décembre 1900. 
Registre des procès-verbaux de dépôt des 
dessins et modèles déposés au Conseil 

de Prudhomme du Bâtiment, document 

no. 868, dated 7 March 1900 (Archives 


de Paris: Register for 1900). 


43 Ibid., document no. 908, 16 July 1900. 


44 Ibid., document no. 914, 7 September 1900. 


45 Art Nouveau Bing 1904. See also “Réquisition 


afin de vente de meubles et objets d'art (art 
nouveau) appartenant à Mr. Bing' (Archives 
de Paris, D 42 E 3 111, no. 375). Bing was 


authorised to dispose of his business stock 








because he had ceased operation. The sale 
netted 30,971 francs. 

46 ‘Vente de marchandises neuves “Art Nouveau” 
en vertu du jugement, Requête de M. Bing du 
15 Juin, 1909’ (Archives de Paris, D 42 E 3 111, 


no. 880). The sale netted 11,920 francs. 


THE BING ART NOUVEAU PAVILION 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR OF 1900 


1 Louis Hautecceur, Histoire de l'architecture 
classique en France, Paris 1957, vol. 7. p. 459. 

2 The Esplanade des Invalides was devoted 
largely to Group x11 (decoration and furnish- 
ings of public buildings and private dwellings). 

3 Siegfried Bing, jury member, Group XII, 

Class 72: Ceramics (reserve juror, Japanese 
section). 

4 The precise date of the opening of the pavilion 
is unknown. According to Octave Maus, in an 
article dated 1 July 1900: ‘It was only last week 
that M. Bing was able to open — or half open, 
as not everything was finished!” (Maus 1900). 

5 See the documentation relating to the con- 
struction of Henri Sauvage’s Loie Fuller Theatre. 
Exhib. cat. Loie Fuller, danseuse de l'Art nouveau, 
Nancy (Musée de l'École de Nancy) 2002. 

6 André Arfvidson, born in Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
is remembered for his collaboration with the 
potter Bigot on the studio building in the rue 
Campagne-Première, Paris. He also designed 
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7 Alfred Picard, Rapport général administratif 
et technique, Paris 1902, p. 293. 

8 Morot 1938. 

9 Meier-Graefe 1900. 

10 According to Verneuil: ‘On his return from 
military service in 1899, Jallot went to work 
for Bing, who, at the time, was making his brave 
attempts at modern art in the rue de Provence. 
Jallot took charge of all the furniture making, 
working in collaboration with Gaillard, 
de Feure, and Colonna, M.P. Verneuil, 

‘Les Meubles de Jallot’, Art et Décoration 25 
(January-June 1909), p. 130. 

11 ‘M. Gaillard was the first artist used by M.Bing 
to design the furniture sold by his establish- 
ment. Gustave Soulier, ‘Quelques meubles 
d'Eugeéne Gaillard’, Art et Décoration 11 (January- 
June 1902), p. 22. As is pointed out in Eidelberg 
1983, p. 77, no. 116, the design for a lady's 
desk, Mod. G’, signed and dated E.G., June 97 
is preserved as no. 4/49 in the Album de 
références. 

12 Julius Meier-Graefe, ‘Französisches Mobiliar’, 
Dekorative Kunst 2 (1898), p. 108. 

13 According to Ian Millman, the date and 
method of Georges de Feure’s recruitment 
by Bing remain shrouded in mystery. We 


know through Meier-Graefe, writing under 


the pseudonym of ‘G.M. Jacques’ (Meier-Graefe 


1900, p. 95), that ‘M. Georges de Feure is 
amongst the many recruits drawn into the 
Bing group's circle over the last few months. 

14 Soulier 1900, p. 43. 

15 Meier-Graefe 1900, p. 97. 

16 Mourey 19004, p. 262. See also Weisberg, 
‘Redesigning the Home’, in this catalogue, 
pp. 182—7. 

17 Swiss by birth, Robert Forrer was both a his- 
torian (specialising in early printing) and 
a graphic designer. He rubbed shoulders 
with the world of L'Art Nouveau, producing 
designs for wallpaper, posters and invitation 
cards. We owe this valuable information 
to M. Bernard Jacqué of the Musée du Papier 
Peint, Mulhouse. 

18 Alberto del Castillo, José Maria Sert, su vida 
y su obra, Barcelona 1949. 

19 According to Jacques-Emile Blanche, the theme 
chosen by Sert for Gaillard's dining room was 
the Grape Harvest. Jacques-Emile Blanche, 
Propos de peintre 11, Paris 1921. 

20 Maus 1900, p. 210. 

21 O. Gerdeil, ‘Le Meuble’, L'Art Décoratif, no. 7 
(January 1901), p. 173. 

22 Soulier 1900, p. 45. 
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and Frankfurt. 
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no. 17 (15 August 1900). 

26 The portière featured in the pattern book as 
no. 351 was sold for 750 francs. 

27 Mourey 1900a, p. 264. 

28 Soulier 1900, p. 44. 

29 Mourey 1900a, p. 257. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Mourey 1900b, p. 283. 

32 The journals L'Art Moderne (Belgian), The Studio 
and The Cabinet Maker (English), Brush and 
Pencil (American) and Deutsche Kunst und Deko- 
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the fame of the display. 

33 Mourey 1900b, p. 279. 

34 Meier-Graefe 1900, p. 96. 

35 Soulier 1900, p. 43. 
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no. 17 (15 August 1900). 
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39 Soulier 1900, p. 44. 

40 Meier-Graefe 1900, p. 96. 

41 This was not Princess Maria Tenicheva, who 
owned an important collection of decorative 
art. (Letter of 11 October 2003, Fine Arts 
Museum, Smolensk, Russia.) 

42 Viviane, ‘L'Art Nouveau’, La Revue Illustrée 30, 
no. 17 (15 August 1900). 

43 Meier-Graefe 1901, p. 23. 

44 Morot 1938. 





45 The description of the 92 items of furniture 


N 


listed in the sale catalogue suggests that Bing 
had attempted to edit those featured in the 
1900 pavilion, particularly Colonna's inlaid 
work and the giltwood items by Georges de 
Feure — with varying degrees of success, given 
the considerable stock remaining in his pos- 


session. See Art Nouveau Bing 1904. 


BING AND INTERIOR DECORATION 


G.M. Jacques [Julius Meier-Graefe], 'L'Art 
décoratif. L'intérieur rénové’, L'Art Décoratif 2, 
no. 24 (September 1900), p. 228. 

Le Gaulois du dimanche (44), 16-17 April 1898, 
p. 4, advertising insert. 

Album de références, p. 5/35-40. 

Camille Gardelle, ‘Moderne Kunst in der 
Französischen Architektur’, Dekorative Kunst 
2, no. 5 (February 1898), pp. 215-21, repr. 

p. 217. 





In the meantime they had created the English 265 
dining room shown in 1898 in place of ^ 
the one by Henry Van de Velde, which was > 


dismantled from 22, rue de Provence so that 
it could be shown at the Dresden Exhibition 
in 1897. 

Meier-Graefe 1901, p. 30. 

Galerie l'Art Nouveau Bing, Œuvres de Georges 
de Feure, March 1903. Incidentally, the other 
two designers, Colonna and Gaillard, were 
offended by this exclusiveness and almost 
certainly left Bing at this time. See Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye & Gingins 1995, p. 25. 
Morot 1938. 

James Montjarret de Kerjégu was born at 

the Cháteau de Trévarez on 27 February 1846. 
He married Laure de Habert, the daughter of 
a banker's family from Frankfurt and widow 
of Octave de Béhague, by whom she had had 
two daughters, Berthe and Martine de Béhague. 
She died giving birth to Kerjégu's daughter, 
Francoise, who married Henri Ferron de la 
Ferronnays and inherited the castle after her 
father’s death. Frangoise’s heirs were the sons 
of her elder sister Berthe, the Marquise de 
Ganay. Le Goffe 1989; Laure Stasi, “Le mécénat 
de Martine de Béhague, comtesse de Béarn 
(1870-1939): du symbolisme au théatre d’avant- 


garde’, Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de 
l'Art francais (1999), pp. 337-66. 


10 The estate and the castle were bought from 


the heirs in 1968 by the Finistére Regional 
Council. Since opening it to the public in 1971, 
the Council has gone to great lengths to main- 
tain the park and restore the castle, which was 
bombed during the last war. My grateful thanks 
go to Catherine Kerouanton, acting for the 
Regional Council, for having brought the exist- 
ence of this castle and Bing's decorations to 


our attention. 
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